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closer relations with naturalistic studies. Perhaps this is because the
study of how inventions are made leads to dangerous thoughts.

Two conclusions follow from the general principles empha-
sized in the preceding remarks. The first is that a course of general
science adapted to the requirements of citizenship should be orientated
towards the elucidation of the major constructive achievements of
natural knowledge in the evolution of civilization. Among the car-
dinal themes which thus replace the arbitrary division of science
into separate "ologies," those which claim special attention are
the construction of the calendar, the technique of navigation
and map-making, the extension of deep-shaft mining and ex-
haustion of fuel supplies, the introduction of inanimate and
mobile power, the discovery of chemical fertilizers and the
principles of scientific breeding, the control of epidemic diseases,
and the national dietetic minimum. School science should not
be a selection from the competing claims of specialist disciplines.
It should be the story of man's conquest of time-reckoning and
space-measurement, of the search for materials and substitutes,
of the liberation of natural sources of power, and of the struggle
against hunger and disease. When it becomes this, the theoretical
principles which have the greatest yield will emerge far more
clearly, and there will be le$s reason for disagreeing about the
relative importance of different aspects of scientific knowledge.

As a corollary, this implies that science for citizenship must be
permeated with the historical outlook and taught in die closest
association with historical studies. This suggestion must needs
run the gauntlet of a powerful, and at the same time pardonable,
body of prejudice which is expressed in a recent circular of the
Board of Education. It has arisen because of a fashion which
was once adopted to enliven the teaching of some sciences,
notably chemistry and physiology, in the universities. It was
called the historical approach because the tedium of the lecture
room was from time to time relieved by lantern slides of bearded
and very much superannuated scientists or of their birthplaces.
Many of us can still recall how serial obituary notices of great
uncles who have gone before helped us to return to the matter